BY ORDER OF THE SHAH

later at the end of a meteoric career. He inherited not
only rank and power, but a military machine which bade
fair to make Philip master of Asia. Having punished
those who killed his father, although only a stripling
Alexander showed early signs of wise and moderate rule,
and soon had his subjects at his feet. Not only did he
master Thrace, he destroyed Thebes, and declared war on
the Persians who for long had ravaged Greece; rapidly
acquiring a reputation for prowess in the field, until his
name inspired terror among his enemies. He lived with
his soldiers and shared their privations.

Starring off early in 334 B.C. with about thirty thousand
infantry and four thousand cavalry, high in morale be-
cause of their victories, but with a debit balance at the
bank, he counted upon further success to bring him
recruits and cash. He defeated the Persians largely
because they arrogantly refused to use their Greek mer-
cenaries, relying upon twenty thousand cavalry to carry
the day. The cavalry finally collapsed and galloped away,
leaving the despised Greek mercenaries to face the re-
nowned Macedonian phalanx invented by Philip. Sardes
surrendered with scarcely an effort, giving Alexander the
run of Asia Minor and untold wealth. Morale soared
higher than ever.

Until that time Alexander had only tackled distant
governors. He then had to face the might of the Great
King himself. By a night attack after a forced march
he captured the Cilician Gates, where a mere handful of
resolute men might have arrested his progress.

Shortly afterwards he fought the decisive battle of
Issus. The Persians obligingly arranged themselves in
a narrow plain unsuitable for manoeuvring large numbers.
So luxurious was the Persian camp that the king's estab-
lishment alone kept nearly three hundred cooks, eighty-
seven cup bearers, forty-seven perfumers of the royal
body, and sixty-six attendants to care for the garlands.
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